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ABSTRACT ' ; / 

. The impact of financial aid in/ helping a student stay 
in college is examined from data collected in /l972 from students who 
entered college in 1968. The findings include: (1) Students, 
especially men!, who rely on loansjEor support /during college increase 
their chances dropping out. (27 Students who rely on scholarships 
or gratats ^increase their chances of completing college, but only 
slightly, while students relying on savings or th^ G.I. bill increase 

-^heir chances of dropping out. (3) Participating in work-study 
programs increases chances; of completing' college, particularly among 
students from middle-income families. (4) Student:p who receive 
^uppor% for College expenses from their parents are more likely to 
complete their education. (5) Students who are married when they 
enter cofleg.e have a good chance of \completing their education if 

. their spouses provide major financial Isupport, bui dropout chances 
^re substantial if Spouses prpvide no support or ^nly minimal 
support. (6) Any type of financial aid administered alone is more 
effective than financial aid packages^. (LBH) 
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Financial Aid and Student Persistence 



Student financial a d programs have provided the basis for much recent 
public controversy at sfate and national levels. Debates have focused on a 
number of Issues:. How much money should be appropriated? How 
should available resources be allocated afnpng different types of aid 
(loans, grants, and wark-^tudy programs)? Should aid be administered 
through the institutions, or should it be available directly to students? 
Should it be distributed to encourage student? to choose particular types 
of colfeges (e.g., private rather than public)? Should aid be based prima- 
rily on financial need, or should pther criteria (e.g., student aptitude) be 
used? How is financial need to b^ defined? How should varidus forms of 
aid be packaged for inclividual stujlenVs? 

Such controversies are difficult to resolve because the purposes of stu- 
dent financial aid programs are often not explicit. Ampng thfe many pos- 
sible/^ uses :pf financial aid prognams, the most common are to provide 
greyer access to , higher education for students, to assure that students 
complete their studies, to provide an incentive for students to perform 
wjJil academically, to reward merit, to influence student choice^ and t 
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redistribute wealth: 

The use of finaricial aid to enhance student persistence in college wil^ 
the focus here. Analyses are designed to determine if the type andj^ 
amount of aid an(J the conditions of Its administrationiiave any effect on 
the student's chances oficompletmg college. * . ^ ' 

On the surface, one might expect that all forms of financial afd en- 1 
hance student persistence, since financial problems are/ among the reasons 
most commonly given by dropouts for leaving college. If 'such explana- 
tions are valid, any type of financial aid, regardless of source, should 
reduce the stljdent's changes of leaving college for financial reasons and, 
thus, positively affect student persistence. * . 




Method for Determining Impact 

The dependent variable (student persistence versus dropping out) was 
caflculated from longitudinal follow-up data collected in 1972 from stud- 



ems who started college in 1968. Persisted included all students who, 
at the time of the follow-up, satisfied one or more of the following 
conditions: (a) was enrolled in graduate or professional school, fb) had a 
bachelor's degree, (o) was still enrolled as an undergraduate and still pur- 
suing the bachelor's degree, (d) never4eft college since 1968 and was still 
pursuing the bachelor's degree, or (e) had completed four years of under: 
graduate work. 

With ^ata from the Cooperative Institutional Research Program 
(CI RP), sponsored jointly by the American Council on Education and the 
University of Califcfrnia,' Los Angeles, it was possible to compute the ex- 
pected probability of dropping out using measures of each student's abil- 
ity, grades^ study habits, aspirations, and other personal b^ck^round char- 
acteristics. Since the battery of student predictors obtained when stu-, 
. dents entered college as freshmen in 1968 also included infornaa'tion on 
the students' marital status, family education and income, ancf concern 
about college finances, presumably these expected probabilities take into 
account initial differences in financiat^ need.* If a particular form of fi- 
nancial aid has a positive effect on student persistence, the actual dropout 
rate for students who receive that aid should be lower than the expected 
* rate based on the student's background charactisristics. . 

One^g^roblem with assessing the effects of any variable such as financial 
aij^ that most variables do not occur in isolation; other environmental 
f^ors can also influence student attrition. For example, students who 
attend highly selective privateicolleges are somewhat more likely to re- 
ceive scholarships or grants than students who attend public community 
colleges ( Astin et*al., 1974). (f selective private colleges, in turn, have 
better holding power on their students than public comrflunity colleges, 
- failing to consider college type might produce a spurious "effect" of 
scholars^hips or grants which is, in reality, an effect of college type. A 
similar confounding of environmental variables could involve financial 
aid and student residence (scholarship recipients are probably nrybre likely 
,thani nonrecipients to live in dormitories), or ,financial aid and work 
(scholarship recipients are probably less likely than nonrecipients to have 
jobs while attending college). ^ 

To control suct^biases, the battery of predictors includes not only the 
student characteris]:ics, but also several additional environmental meas- 
ures covering three general categories: residence, work, and college char- 
acteristics. Residence predictors include dichotomous measures of three 



* Formulas for computing thoso oxpoctcd probabilitios woro obtainod from stopwiso multiple 
rogrossion pnolysoa in which dropping out vofsus staying in collogo was used as tho dopondont 
vDriablo. Predictors frqm a battery of' 110 froshman variables woro pnrmittod to ontor tho 
regression equation until no additional predictor waf capable of producing a significant reduction 
in tho roiiduQl cum of squaroi Samples included 41,356 students attending a stratified national 
sample of 358 institutions. Regressions were weighted to simulate the total population of 106Q 
first-time. futt>time freshmen. Students who ospircd to loss than a bachelor's dcOrco Qt college en- 
try (11.4% of the sample) were excluded. Regressions were done separately on black students in 
block colleges (N"1,378), blacks in white collcgos {N°1.761), nonblack women (N«^1 7,074). 
and nonblack men (N° 18,069). • 
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types of residence during the freshman year: college dormitory, parents, 
gnd pri\/;ate room or apartment. IVor/r predictors include three dichoto- 
mous measures of workT activities during the freshman year: on^campus 
work (other than federally sponsored work -study programs), off-campus 
work, and employment for college predit as part of a departmental pro- 
gram. Measures of college characteristics include erirollment size, selec- 
tivity (an estimate of the average academic ability of the entering fresh- 
man; see Astin, 1971), percentage of inen students, percentage of under- 
graduate students, coeducational versus single sex, control (public versus 
private), and type (three measures: two-year college versus four-year 
college versus university). Except as noted below, all analyses of the ifn- 
pact of financial aid programs utilize expected dropout probabilities 
based on these additional environmental characteristics, as well as the 
student characteristics. The multiple correlations of these student and 
environmental characteristics with dropping out were ,44 (blacks in black 
colleges), .59 (blacks in white colleges), .42 (nonblack women), and ,44 
(nonblack meVt). 

♦ ' « ■ 

Even though these additional predictors give a Jessbiased eSTTmate of 
the impact of financial aid, such estimatestend to be somewhat conserva- 
tive. By controlling all other environmental experiences that might be 
associatecl with receipt of financial aid (i.e., work, residence, and college 
type), the shared effects of aid ^nd these other variable^ are eliminated. 
Thus, 4f scholarship recipients ^re concentrated more in four-year than in 
two-year colleges, some but not all of the effects of scholarships pn attri- 
tion will be washed out when college characteristics are included ^n the 
calculation of expected dropout probabilities. The greater the degree of 
overlap (i.e., between scholarship aid and these other enviponmeptal vari* 
ables), the more conservative the estimate. The only condition under 
which all the effects of scholarships would be washed out by such an 
abalysis occurs when every scholarship recipient attends only one typa 
of \ college. TKis condition never obtains vvjth any of the financial aid 
measures. ' ■ 



Financial Aid Measures^ ■ „^ 

Undergraduates usually pay their college costs through one or a com- 
bination of five different sources of aid: family (parents, spouse), scholar- 
ships, loans, savings, and work. Since savings often come from previous 
employment, these two categories can be combined. Thus, the principa^l 
fneasurtes of finanpial aid cover personal savings and/or employment, par^- 
ental or other family aid, repayable lc|an, and scholarship, grant^ or other 
gift. These four items were presentep to .the entering freshmen partici- 
pyting in the CIRP in 1968 with the question, "Through what source do 
Vou intend to finance the first year of your undergraduate education?" 
Students were asked to indicate whether each item was a major source, a 
minor source, or hot a source. 



This analysis is limited primarily to the first year in college. While it 
would be useful to know the effects of financial aid after the first^year, 
studies are difficult if the outcome variable is student attrition. Once 
a student drops out of college^ receiving any form of financial aid is 
precluded. Even if financial aid subsequent to the freshman year has no 
causal relationship to attrition, there would be a built-in negative associa- 
tiorf "between such aid ahd attrition simply because only those who stay 
in X:ollege would receive it. This problem of the possibility of artifaQtml 
effects after the freshman year wHi arise on several occasions., 

hn addition to the four financial aid items from the 1968 freshman 
qiiestionnairej.a number of moje detailed items were used from thefol- 
J6w-up questionnaire in 1972. The instructions for these questions read: 
'^For each item below, indicate the extent to which it has been a source 
or financing your undergraduate education (include costs for both aca* 
demic and living expenses)." Students were instructed to answer each 
item in terms of one of three alternatives: major source (50% or more), 
minor source, not a source. The items were support from parents or 
rela1^ve8, support from spouse, fellowships or scholarshipstfederal, state, 
fSchool or university, private foundation or or^ganizatibn, industry or busi- 
ness, other), loans (feder&l, state, com^rYercial, other), withdrawals from 
savings or assets, Gl 6enefits, ROTC benefits^^d other sources. 

' Sections below will focus on the impaot of six categories of financial 
aid: parental support, support from spouse, scholarships^ and grants, 
loans, work-study programs, and miscellaneous soyfces (Gl^bill, ROTC,' 
savings). A concluding section willytreat combinations of various aid 
sources known as financial aid "packages/' -.^ 



Pal^ent^r Aid 

Students rely on parental aid far more than any other single source. 
For nearly 65% of the white women, parental aid is a major source of 
suppOft for their freshman undergraduate year, while only 16% receive 
no parental support/ For 47% of the men, parental aid is a major source, 
while for only 28% it is not. Blacks are somewhat less likely than whites 
to rely on parental aid: only 33% depend on parental aid for major fresh- 
men s^uppbrt. ' - 

^The expected and actual dropout rates (in percentages) for white nien 
and women ace shown in Table 1, separately t>y degree of dependence on 
parental aid during-the freshman year. 

Relying on parental support ha^ a small but statistically significant 
positive effect on the student's ability to persist in college. For men, 
major parental support (versus no support) reduces dropout chances by 
ilbput 2%. For women, the comparable reduction is about 4%. These 
figures illustrate dramatically the importance of controlling for differ- 
ences in the student's initial propensity to drop out. (Another statistical 



problem with such controls is error of measurenrent in the freshman pre- 
dictor [control] variables. This error results in an underestimation ()f the 
effects -of the predictors. number of supplementary analyses were 
conducted to assess the possible impact of measurement error; For de- 
tails, see Asitin, 1975.) The difference in actual dropout rates for men 
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Expected and Actual Dropout Rates for 
yVhite Students, by Sex, 1972 
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favors.those who depend on parental support as a major sd.Mrcet)y about 
/ 11%. For vypprien, the comparable difference in actual dropout rate? is 
still 'larger:; at)qiut 14%. Without the accompan.ying expected dropoljt 
rates based on Entering student characteristics and other environmehtal 
variables, one might conclude that the significance of parental support 
during the freshman year is much greater than It actually is, In other 
words, the differences in dropout rates among students with differing 
parental support for the freshnjwscgar can- be attrij;juted primarily to 
factors other than parental aid per ^e. \ / 

0 The actual and expected dropout rates for students with differing 
parental support were calculatecl separately for various types of colleges. 
The results are entirely consistent-smalj- positive effect on pfersistence- 
for students in two-^ and four-year- colleges, both public and private. 
Among students attending universities,,, however, particularly private uni- 
versities, reliance on parental support appears to affect persistence Aje^^a- 
tiyely. This effect is especially pronourided among those studepts for. 
, whom parental aid is a minor source of freshrhan support. Compared 
/'^ with those who' have no parental support, these students have'dropput 
rates about 8% higher than expected. The high cost of attending a private 
university may be one explanation. Those who attend private universities 
may be handicapped in competition for financial aid if their parents pro- 
vide some, but not all, of the support necessary to rpeet college expenses. 
Conceivably, students with no parental support find it easier tp demon- 
strate the need that permits them to take full advantage of the financial 
aid available. 

• Additional analyses by level of parental income produced some inter- 
esting interaction effects. For women, on the one hand, the positive 
effect of parental aid was clear-cut among those in low-income (parental 
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income below $ld,Obp) dnd ' middle-income (between $10,P00 and 
$20,000) brapkets, but reversed for those in high-income (greater than. 
$20,pG0) brackets. For men, on'the other hand, the benefits of parentaj 
support were stroTige^ within the high-inctfme g/oup, with decireases of 
about 10% in dropout qhances. One possible f.actor here is that'hig^- 
yfhcome women who receive no parental aid are a highly select group (less 
than 4% of the total^rdup); high-iftcome men who regeive no parental 
• support are somew|lat less select (about 7%^of the group). 

Does par^tal aid beyOnd,the freshman year have an impact? An item 
•similar to one on parental suppprt on the freshman questionnaire was 
Included in the 1972 ft>llpw-up. Hpwever, the follow-up item inquired 
about sources of support for the student's e^f/re, undergraduate, edi^ca- 
tion/rather than just the freshman year. As expected, the percentage of 
students who reported parental aid as a minor source is somewhat higher 
on the follow-up than on the frebhman questionnaire, indicating that 

» about^6% of thq students who receive no support, dcaifing the-freshman 
year do receive some*during subsequent years. The differences between 
expected and. actual dropout rates'based on the follow-up Item are some- 
what larger: about a 10% reduction in dropout rates for both men and 
worrien who receive parental aid compared with 'thosd? who do not. The' 
differences in imj^act between minor and majoi^ sources' are rmgligible./^ 
Continuing parental Support beyond the freshman year appears to en-^ 
hance the student's chances of finishing college. For black students sft- 
tending white qolleges, parenfal-aid as major support is clearly associated 
with persistence. For them, the decrease in^dropout probabilities is 12% 
comparecj with those who have no-support and 17% compared with those, 
who hav^ only minor parental support. .The coniparabje reductions for 
students, attending black colleges are a negligible 1%. Parental support is 
ncft critlcal'for students attending black colleges but a majoMagtpr for 
black students attending whitQ colleges. Without major pirentaTsupport, 

" these black "Students have a substantially reduced chance df finishing. 



SuppoVt from Spouse 

. ■ * * 

Although" married studehts constituted less than 2% of the entering 
^udeht populatidn jn 1968, the effects of financial support from spouses 
are important. Of the men who are married when they start college^ 55% 
have wives' who provide financial suppdrt for college expanses, and four 
in five of these wives provide rhajor support. I^igures for women are even 
more striking. Seventy-one percent have, husbands v^ho provide support 
for college expenses, and better than four in five of these husbands pro- 
vide major 'rather than minor support. Thus, married persons-women in 
particular~who entef college depend heavily on their spouses fof financiaj 
support. 

Becayse of the relatively small numbers of married-bfack students, the 
analysis of spqusa.l support is confined to white students; Expected and 
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. ^ actual ?lropout rates for majried students who'receive spousal sUppprt 
contrast sharply. If the spouse provides major rathenthan no support, the ^ 
reduction in*the student's chances of dropping'out isdramatid: 28% for 
merf ai^i 15% for women. However, if the spouse provides only minor 
support, the impact is reversed: dropout rates for men and women 
increase by 30% and 8% respectively. While these findings are based on 
relatively small samples (approximately 50 married men and 50 married 
women reported minor financial "support from their spouses), the cjra-* 
matic contrast cannot be attributed to chance variations. 

Why is the effect of minor spousal Support apparentfy negative? Such 
, . support may indicate that the spouse has an uncertaift employment situ- 
ation. On a more subtle level, spouses who are ambivalent or resentful 
about their partner's attending college may provide only sporadic or little 
suppoft. Whatever the explanation, providing only minor support may 
create uncertainties or conflicts that militate' against completing college. 
If nothing else, married students might be well advised to reach a clear * 
understanding about financial support from their spouses before they 
finalize plans to enroll in college. 

f;low does spousal support affect persistence among stucfents who get 
married after "entering college? To explore'this question^ the actual and 
estimated dropout rates were tabulated for the one student in six who 
married as an urfdergraduate. As expected, these students rely less on 
their spouses for support than students who are married when they enter 
college. While the percentage for the two groups is the same-54%-the 
majority of those who marry after entering college (better than two in 
three) receive only minor support from their spouses. Similarly, among 
'th6 60% of the women Who rely on their husbands for support, nearly^ 
two in three receive only minor support. Apparently., most students who 
marry in college continue^.to rely op other sources, only jnfrequently ^ 
shiftiflg to the spouse as a rhajor source. v ' . \ 

Both groups substantially improve their chances£»f finish|hg college if 
' they are able to rely on their spouses for financial support.- Compared ' 
with students whose spouses are not a spurce of support, those with ma- 
jor support have a much *>etter chance of finishing cojlege: a 15% and 
18% increase, respectivelyiien: men and women. Even minor (compared 
' * with no) support is beneficial: a 14% and 20% increase, respectively, for 

men and women. Clearly, tha unwillingness or inabililv of the spouse to * 
provide financial support, no'fnatter how substantial, is a negative prog 
. nostic sign for college studerjts who contemplate marriage before com- 
pleting their undergraduate work. A\ . 



Scholarships and Grants 

Although scholarships and- grants are the, most coveted financial aid, 
, only about a third of the white students (31% of the men and 36% of the 
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women) receive this support for their freshman expenses. About equal 
numbers receive major and minor support; Scholarships and grants are 
much more frequenjt support sources for black students: among, blacks 
attending black and predominantly white colleges, 54% and 53%, fespec- 
tively, receive scholarships or grants during their freshmah year 

. Scholarships provide the recipient with only a slight advantage over 
the nonrecipient. These positive effects are small for men (3% reduction 
in dropout probabilities) and negligible for wohnen (less than t%). Once 
again, the resujts sftrongly justify the use of expected dropout rates: com- 
pared with students who have no scholarships, those with major support 
have/Si4)stantially hfgher dropout rates: 12% and 9%, respectively, for 
men and women. Differences iri the expected dropout rates, however, are 
almost as large: 9% and 8%, respectively. In short, the observed differ- ^ 
^nces in dropout rates among students receiving differing ^amouhts o*f^ 
:5Cholarship support can be attributed largely to factors other than the 
scholarship. ^ ' ^ 

Analyses of the effects of scholarship or grant aid by income Jevel of - 
thk students' parents again produced some interesting"* Interactions. 
Amoi^g the men, the positive effects of scholarships and grants are clear- 
cut among those middle-income fapnilies: about 3% reduction in dropout 
chances associated with minor grarit support and 5% with major support. 
Among the \^omen, the positive effects appeared confined to those in the 
low-income grpu^ Among men in the high-income group, major grant 
support is assod^ed with a reduction in dropout rates of 9%, but^minor 
support is acccynpanied by an increase of 10%. 

Do these borderline results apply to all .forms of scholarship support 
or are differences a^ciat^d with, a particular type of grant? The follow- 
up provides an>opportunity to estimaierfhe impactof six different types 
pf scholarship support. However, a word of caution is in order: Since the 
students, Responded, to the questionnaire in terms ortheir entire under 
graduate education, some students may not have received their initial 
scholarships until after the froshman year. Among, those v\(ho begin cdl- , 
lege withoot any scholarship aid, students who drop out early lose any' 
chan'ce for receiving a scholarship. Those who stay' in 'college remain 
eligible for such aid if they remain studious. Under these circumstances, 
a correlation between dropping out and specific forms of financial aid 
could be simply an artifact of differences in opportunity t)etween drop- 
outs and persisters, rather than the result of a causal relationship be- 
tween scholarship aid and persistence. In short, data from the follow-up 
Which suggest a negative effect of any form of aid on persPstence should 
be regarded' as strong evidence of a causal relationship, whereas data sug- 
gesting a positive impact *must be*viewe(\i with considerable caution. 

By far the most coffimon sou^cos of scholarships and grants are state 
ggvernnjents and institutions. Although about one in six^en and women 
receive support from tfiese sources, for about two-thirds of the recipients, 
these are minor rather than major sources. Both forms of scholarships are 



associated with student persistence. As with freshman scholarship sup- 
port, the impact appeajjs somewhat greater for men: thq average reduc- 
tion in^ dropout probabilities associated with these schoJatships is 8% and 
4%, respectively, for men and woiT>en. Again, these results should be in- 
terpreted with caution, particularly for institutional scholarships^ which 
are frequently awarded afte^ the freshman year. ; / 

. Nine percent of bott|?se)ce$^ receive educational opportunity grants 
from the federal government^ However, 54% of the men r-eceive major 
support from their federal grigrnts, compaced with only 32°A of the wo- 
men. This discrepiancy is consistent with finding that rften receive ^ 
substantially larger schdjarship stipends tlliri women (Astin & Christian, 

1975). y ' -\^\ 

^ *^ • ■ ft ' , 

To relate federal gij^nts and. attrition: wlen who receive i;jiinor\^upport 
from these grants shqy^ ^moderate retJuotion in dropout chances (7%) 
s^'^ompared with men whCKHo not have grants, but men who receive major 
N^pport from their federaNgrants show' no such advantager^Among the 
wiGmnen, both, major and minOTsfederal grants are associated with a 5% re- 
vdjjra in dropout probabilities. Again-, these .findings must be vieyved 
raqtion, since students who do not receive federal educational op^ 
f6rtunit\^grants during tl;ieir freshmah<year are still eligible in subsequerit. 
years, if they^emain in college. 

Approximately6% of the men and 9% of the women receive private 
foundation grarits\(tvile in college. These arfexapparently rpuch smaller 
than grants from pumic and institutional sourcel^^nce for about 80% of 
' the recipients they provic^- only m'inor support. Bata on expected and 
actual dropcTut^^rates provKie a "Consistent picture: receiving ifdundation 
gfa|ts is as^ociatejd with modfesyweductions in dropourprobabilities (v4% 
for men and"'€%*fpr; jwomen). Si^Qce most foundation s'cholarships are 
probably awarde'd'^at the time the stbcjent enters college (er.g\the Nation- 
al Merit Schdla"rships), a spujiousfeffebt^seems less likely herb than with 
institutional, state^ and federal grants. .\ 

Scholarships from business or industry support 4% of the men and 2% 
of the women. Compared with other scholarship support, a scholarship 
? from a business or industrial firm is negatively assdi^iated with college 
\ persistence. Thus, compared with students who do not have such scholar- 
ships, those wh^ receive major support f rom'* business or iritJustry have 
^ irjpreased dropout probabilities of 1 2% and 6%, respectively, for men and 
worne^. Why these scholarships should be negatively associated with col- 
lege persistence is unclear. Recipients may sometimes leave college td 
work fcrr the sponsorci^g fif^n; or they may attend specialized institutions 
with^oor holding. power. The conditions of such scholarships may in- 
volve alternate periods of fuill-tifne undergraduate study and employment 
with the sponsoring business or Industry. This latter explanation may be 
deficient since simH^r results are obtained when the analysis is repeated 
with a»more stringent definition, of dropping .out (i.e., when stQgpiftsare- 
Jncluded among persisters). If students are merely stopping outTdTTOier*^^ 
io^s of work, including the stojDOUts among the persisters rather than 
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among the dropouts should reduce this apparently negative effect. How- - 
ever, working at jobs as part of an academic program is related to dfb^-* 
ping outr " - . » ^^^^ ^ . 

Trtie final source of scholarship aid is a catch-all categoryr"other schok 
arships, fellowships." Since only about 5% of the students receive support 
. , ih this Category, the other categories appear to cover most major sources 
of scholarship or grant support. Results here are mixed. Men wjth major 
.or minor support and women with minor support have a decreased drop- 
^ out probability of about 7%. Women with major support (less than one in 
five) have, an /(7creasec/ dropput probabflity of about Such anamoi 
lous, results defy explanation, although they do suggest that the aA77oa/7f 
of scholarship support from private sources bears substantially on the 
student's chances of finishing college. Wowever, since scholarshipsin this 
: categfory are an unknown quantity (many could have been awarded after 
the freshman year), the results should b^ treated with caution. ' 

Expected dropout rates provide insights into how scholarship or grant 
aid is awarded. On the one hand, if scholarships are awarcled on merit, the 
e;cpected dropout rates of scholarship recipients should be low (i.e;, the 
more academically able stifdent has a relatively small fihance of dropping 
out). On the other hand, if scholarships are awarded for need, the-recipi- 
* enfs should have hmhef expected dropout rates or, at a minimum, rates 
not appreciably ditjef^nt frgm" those of npnrecipients. Overall, merit 
/seems a more important criterion than financial need: expgcted dropout 
rat^s of ireshman recipients are about 10% lower than those of nonrecip- 

' ients. Expected rates for those whose scholarships' are a major support 
source are not appreciably different from those whose scholarships pro- 

o vide only minor support. This pattern changes somewhat, however, when 
the data for scliolarship aid as reported on the 1972 follow-up are exam- 
ined. Here the expected dropout rates are lowest among the students for, 
whom scltolarships are a minor source of support. Students with no sqhol- 
arsRip sapjjbrt have expected (^ropout rateTs roughly equal to those of - 
students whose scholarships are a major support source. 

These findings are probably dub to several factors: First, the lower ex- 
pected vdrdpout'trates of scholarship recipients as a group suggest that 
scholarships are awarded in gia^ on merit. Second, the higher expected 
'dropout rates among niajoflcompared.wifh minor recipients /eflect the . 
greater dropojJitprap^ensity of ftudents whose financial need is sufficient 
to ciyjaii^v^fRem for larger awardis. In other words, students with greater 
ancial need are probably more dropout prone to begin with. Finally, 
the lower expected dropput ratesamong students with minor scholarship 
support may be evidence of the artifact above: The longer students stay 
in college, the greater the probability that they will i)e able'to avail them- 
selves of scholarship aid. lif such aid is secured late in the student's under- 
graduate career, it counts for only a minor pprtion of.t^^lege costs. If this* 
explanation is valid, it underscores the necessity to* mterpret any results 
based on the follow-up with caution. 
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Analyses of scholar$(iip support and persistence among black students 
also produce somewhat inconsistent findings. In the black colleges, stu- 
dents with major grant st(ppprt have a somewhat reduced (4%) chanc^ of 
dropping out. Receiving minor grant support, however, is associated with * 
a 5% increase in dropout chances. For blacks attending white, cbl-' 
leges, the situation is reversed: minor grant support is associated with an 
8% decrease in dropout probabilities, whild major support is associated 
with a small increase Jn dropout chances This latter finding con- 
firms the recent sracly by Bab.er and Caple (1970) which showed a faeiji- 
tative effect of scholarships among blacks attending a predominantly . 
white university in, the Midwest. While these data on blacks are difficult ■ 
to rationalize, they suggest that the amoont of scholarship aid may b^d- * 
critical to the black stud^nf s chances of completing college. I \ 



Loans 

I- .. . ., ■ • • . 

— ^ 

From the'st'andpoint of public policy, loans represent one of the most^ 
controversial sources of financial aid. Proponents of loan programs are) 
attracted by tiie relatively low cost, arguing that Umiited sources of aid ' 
can be made available to many more students if theyvare heavily conceh-' 
trated in loan programs.* Sorae critics object to burdening students with 
long-term debts, while others point to allegedly high default rates. 

Two recent studies have produced equivocal results on the effects of 
loans. &lanchfield ( 1971) reported that tKe percentage of costs financed 
by loan support is not related to persistence. Trent and Medsk^r (1967) 
reported that students who seek loans are more likely to stay in college; 
their findings, however, are subject '*to the artifact above (i.e.Jthat the 
longer a . student stays in college, the greater the chances foe that student 
to seek a loan). ^ \ 

Students entering college in 1968-relied somewhat less on loahs than 
on scholarships or grants.Xess than one student in four (21% of trae men 
and 24% of the women) receivea loans to support their colleg^^xpenses 
during the freshman year. For approximately three recipients in five, 
loans constitute a major source of support. I 

For men, depending on loan support during the freshman year n^as a 
consistently negative effect on persistence. On the average, reliance? on 
loan support increases a man's chances of dropping out by about 6%. This 
effect occurs, regardless of whether the^ support is major or minor, in all 
types of institutionsMit is pronounced%l the private two-year college^ 
where reliance on loans appears to increas^Lonen's dropout rates by about 
15% ) The effect is especially clear-cut among men in the lower- and mid\ 
die-income levels: results for men inthe highest income level are indefinite\ 
becauseof the small number. ^ \ 

The picture for women is less consistent. In general, women who rely 
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on loans as a major source of support, when compared with women who 
haye no loan support, have slightly increased chances of dropping out V 
i^Sout 2%r>rparticularly if their parents are in th^e mid(lle-income bracket. / 
Reliance on bans as a minor sourqe, however, appears to have a positive/ 
impact on persistence (6% reduction in dropoMt rates) for women attend: 
Ing public institutions, whether unij/ersitiesortour- or two-year colleges. 
Reliance on loan5.as a minor source has a slightly negative effect on per-' 
sistence among women at private irrjstitutidns. Assuming that minor sup- 
port at a' private institution involves larger amounts than at a pulDlic 
institution, it appears that the amount of the loan is critical to the^per- 
sistence rates of women. Small loais appear j to benefit undergraduate 
women, but larger loans seem tq present a handicap to completir/g col- 
lege. Men, however, appear handicapped by Ipans, regardless of si2 

The picture for the impact of loans on bla6k students is also so^mewhat 
mixed. While loans have no coijsisterlt effect on persistence among blacks 
attending black colleges, they, appear to be an asset for black st/udentsat 
predominantly white colleges. For this latter group, reliance on loans as 
either a major or minor sourc^ of support for the freshman ye^r i^s associ- 
ated with an 8% reduction in cjr^pout rates. , 

The loan items frorn the four-year follow-up questionrVaire indicate 
that the highest proportion of students (20%) rely on federal loans, fol- 
lowed by state (9%), commercial (9% , and "other" loans (4%). The rela- 
tionship ofthese items to attrition is not consistent vyith the above results 
for loans during the freshman year. Loans (and particularly state loans) 
tend to be positively associated with persistence, especially among wo- 
nfien. In all likelihood, this associationlis not causal but rather an artifact. 
Thus, the longer a student is ablje to remain in college, the greater the op- 
portunity to secure a loan. That students were much more likely to re- 
port loans as a minor source bf support on the follow-up than on the 
Jfreshman questionnaire support|| this interpretation. 



I . To speculate on the negative impact of loans on persistence among 
l^en: Since estimates of dropout probabilities contrpi for differences in 
financial need, such as family fncome and concern about college financed, 
one might expect men who secure loans to have an easier time getting 
through college' simply because they have additiona^resources- But pre- 
cisely the opposite occurs. Apparently, any short-term financial advan- 
tage associated with securing a loan is outweighed by other, possibly 
psychological, factors. Do men who begin college dependent on loans 
quickly become disenjbhanted with the prospect of long-term indebted- 
ness, once indebtedness from the first year becomes a reality? For some 
men, leaving college /nay be a more desirable alternative than incurring 
further indebtedne^^^hateyer the reasons, the psychological and motiva- 
tional aspects of/loans and indebtedness merit careful consideration in 
the developmeq^ of future financi^aid policy. 

O CI 
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Work-Study Programs \ . , 

Although work -study programs may be con^d^red a form c)f work, 
cert^n:%orkj5tudy findjngs are presented herje'fbecause these pr^pgrams 
havf^Jj^eerrS^ajor part of federal financial aid' policy since the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, . / 

During their freshman year (196^9), 3% of the- men and 6% of the 
.women pattiptpatedHtHfederally sponsorad work-study programs* the 
time Q;^e four-'year fcilloW-up in 1972i 9% of the men and 1(3% of the 
womerrl^d participated. For more than 75% of these students, wdrk- 
study:provides only minor support for their college expenses. 

Analyses or^pected and actual dropout rates indicate that participi^* 
tion in work-stublv programs during the freshman year results in a small 
but significant iiwease in student persistence (2% and 6% reduction in 
dropout rates JdTme^ and women, respectively). The follow-up suggests 
that particiD^ftion in- work-study at any time during the undergraduate 
years is associated with somewhat larger reductiohs in dropout rates: 8% 
for men and 1 1% for wom^n. The significance of ;these larger rates is, of 
course, yopen to some question because of artifacts. 

ita by parental income level suggest that positive effects of federal 
rk-study programs are most likely to occur among students from mid- 
-income levels. The impact of work^study among black students is 
much more striking. Blacks are not onl>^ more likely to participate in 
work-study programs during the freshman year (11% from black colleges 
and 12% from predominantly white colleges), but participatioo^also as 
sociated with a more substantial reduction in dropout rates^14% in 
black colleges and 9% in predominantly white colleges^ 

Work -study programs are an attractive form of financial aid. Such pro- 
grams not only offer productive work, but also^increase the student's 
chances of completing college. These positive effects might be attributed 
to the greater degree of student involvement in cafhpus life which may 
H^fft f rnmjwtKTipf^Tion in work-study programs. Thes(5 apparently facjJi- 
tatlve effe5[sarg>e4jaforced by the finding that virtualTy all other forms 
of work during collegeSfe positively related to persistence (Astin, 1975). 



Other Forms of Aid 

One financial aid item from the freshman questionnaire, "personal 
savings and/or employment," covers a number of sources, including mon- 
ey earned by the sttidgnt from earlier employment, inheritances, work- 
study, and other empfbymerlt^Seventy-four percent of white men and 
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63% of white women finance th^ir/freshman year in part by ,sucli funds. 
For about half "^the men utilizina/this source, the ftrnds provide major 
support, whereas they constitutiB a major source for less than one-third 
of the women. Fewer blacks depend on such funds as either a major or 
minor source: 53% in predoryinantly white colleges and 38% in black 
colleges. 

Again, analysis of expected arjd actual dropout rates produces a mixed 
picture: For white women, ^the effects of dependence on this source 
during the freshman yea/are generally negative, associated with increased 
dropout rates of about 2%. These negative effects are much nnore pro- 
nounced for women attending public anc| private two-year colleges, where 
the average increase is about 6%. In direct contrast, whitd men at two- 
year colleges whpr rely on this source^'during the freshman year have an 
average decrease in drppout probal2Mlities of about 5%. IVIen at public 
four-year colleges and universities increase their chances of (piropping out 
by about 4%. While it is difficult to explain these discrepancies, that this - 
category includes support from/m^ny sources may account in part for 

thd varied results. 
* 

Further clues to the possija^fe impact of reliance on savings iare provided 
in the follow-up questionnaire, which contains an item mentioning sav- 
ings, "withdrawals from savings, assets/' as distinct from employment or 
other aid sources. Bothmien and women rely heavily on this specific sup- 
port (39% and 35%, respectively). For about one-fourth of those, these 
funds provide majop^upport for undergraduate expenses. Reliance is asso- 
ciated with increased dropout rates among both men (7%) and women 
(4%). Relianc^^n savings as a minor source, by contrast, is associated 
with decrMS^d dropout rates (3% for men and 49i for women). 



Among blacks, reliance on savings or assets as a major source of sup- 
port also has a pronounced negative effect on persistence at predominant- 
ly white colleges (an increase in dropout probabilities of 29%). No effect 
is observed among blacks at black colleges. Several factors may explain 
these findings. On the one hand, the positive association with minor re- 
liance on savings or assets may result from the artifact: The longer a per- 
son remains in college, the more possibilities arise that may require sav- 
^ ings or other assets to support college and living expenses. On the other 
hand, the negative association between major reliance and persistence 
must be regarded as strong evidence of causal relationship. In all likeli- 
hood, entering college students who have^ubstantial liquid resources 
(savings, trust funds) are ineligible for the usual forms of financial aid. 
Forced to utilize their assets for substantial support, these students may 
ultimately view college as unreasonably expensive and see dropping out as 
a way to conserve assets. Whatever the explanation, these data should be 
considered in any future attempts to revise standard procedures for de- 
-fining financial need. 

About 6% of the men and 1 % of th^v^men rely on G I behef its to sup- 
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port their undergraduate costs. For 75% o,f the men, Gl benefits provide 
major support ^or their college costs, while the same is true for only 
^0% of the worAen. This discrepancy pr9bably reflects the failure to di/s- 
tinguish betweerX student benefits froni th6ir own militapy service afid 
from their parent^ service; presumably, a larger proportion of the \^o- 
men are reportingAsupport from their parents. Among the white men,_ 
reliance on Gl ben^its is negatively associated with persistence:, cojiege' 
men who rely on GKf unds for ^ajor support have an increased dro|Dout 
probability of about\7%. Among women, minor reliance is associated 
with increased dropour^chances and major reHance with slighjly decreased 
dropout chances; howeVer, tha^all samples make these findings/highly 
tentative. ^ \ 



Too few blacks at black\olleges received Gl bill support to derive any 
estimate of its effects, but arrypng blacks at predominantly white colleges, 
effects are negative: 89^ncrea^ in dropout probabilities. 

Why reliance on the Gl bill snould be associated with dropping out is 
not entirely clear. Since virtuallyNall veteran^ entering college in 1968 
wem^igible for some Gl supports veteran status, in effect, has been 
co-founded with Gl support. Possibly, the effects of being a veteran are 
showing up rather than the effects of Gl support per se. That the GIL 
group is atypical to begin with is reflects in tha expected dropout rates?^ 
58% for men receiving major Gl supporV versus 35% for those receiving 
none. The comparable percentages for women are 41% and 31%. For 
blacks at predominantly white colleges,\ the corresponding expected 
dropout rates are 70% and 48%, respectwely, for Gl recipients and 
nonrecipients. It may well be that veterans, many from the Vietnam war, 
find it exceedingly difficult to adjust to traditional college life. 

; A final category of financial aid support is ROTC benefits. About 2% 
bf the white men and virtually no white womeh receive ROTC benefits. 
Fk)r more than 80% of the recipients, this aid constitutes major support. 
Men whose ROTC benefits are a major source of support for undergradu- 
ate expenses have a substantially reduced dropput rate (14%), compared 
with students who do not receive ROTC benefits) (Data for blacks are too 
• sparse for reliable estimates.) Participation in ROpC may represents com- 
mitment that greatly decreases the chances thkt the student will leavfe 
college. Among other things, ROTC is contractual: students who receive 
benefits normally make^ commitment to continue in jthe program and to 
serve on active duty once they finish college. Whatever the explanation, 
ROTC programj^^re "cost effective" in the sense that they are associated 
with substantTally increased probabilities of degree completion. Indeed, 
even thou^ the expected dropout chances of students receiving major 
support from ROTCare low to begin with (only 24% compared with 37% 
for no/1-ROTC students), their actual dropout rate is much lower (only 
9%)./rhu^, of those students who receive ROTC benefits, whether major 
or irnnor, while in college, fewer than one in ten fails to finish college. 
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Financial Aid "Packages 



The financial aid provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1965 au- 
thorize institutions to use financial aid "packages" that combine three 
basic sources of support: grants^ loans, and work-study programs. So far 
these three forms of aid have been considered separately in terms of their 
relationship to student persistence. ^ConifDinationi; of these fhree may also 
have an impact on persistence. Since dealing with combinations reduces 
the ^umber of students in each category, 'only 
dents are presented here. 



the resilJlts of white stu- 



Grants ahd Loans. Receipt of these two fbrn 

J no 



k of aid tends to be cor- 
related. Thus,' among students who'receive ijio grant support, only 17% 
receive Jfany loan support. By contrast, 35#& of those who receive either 
minor or major grant support also receive loan suppqrt. Among those who 
receive no loan support, only 28% receive any sOholarsmp support, com- 
pared with 52% among those vyho receive either minor or major loan sup- 
port. Approximately 2% of the men and 4% of the women receive major 
support from both sources. However, among students from low-income 
levels;the percentages- are higher: 8% of the men and 12%\of the women. 

The positive effect of grants on persistence is\ most obvious among 
men with no loan support, and virtually nonexistent amond students with 
major loan support. Dependence on 4oans, on the one hand, impairs the 
normally positive, effect of scholarshi{Ds. The .negative effect of loans on 
persistence, on the other hand, is consistent among all groups of men re' 
gardless of their status in terms of grant si^port. However,\tKis negative 
effect \s most pronounced among men wn^ receive minor grant support 
(about B% Jncrease in dropout chancds compared wi^h men who rfec<5ive 
major support or'^no support from grants), - \ \ 



No, clear-cut interactions between grant and loan subport are apparent 
ambng the women. R«(|ieivmg mmor loan support h^s a modest positive 
effect on persistence (aBbut 3%), Vpgard'less of the wonr\en's grant status. 
Similarly, grants have negligible effects on persistence i-egardl^s of the 



women's loan status. 



\ 



Grants and Work-Study. ReceijDt of grant si^pport is positively associat- 
ed with participation in federal work-study. programs. Only l%\of the 
men with no grants participate in work-stu^y programs, compared with 
5% of those who receive major grant support. The association is even 
. stronger among the womten, where only 3% Of those with no grant? par- 
ticipate in work-study, compare(^with 13% of those who receive rhajor 
grant support. * . ^ 

. The effects on persistence of participation in work-study seen\ to 
depend on the student's grant status. The most clear-cut positive efrect 
occurs among students receiving no grants: decreased dropout\^probab|li- 
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tles^Q? 4% and 11%, riespectively, for men and worpen. Jhe Gomparable 
figures for students/receiving major grant support are only 1% and 5%, 
, whereas the effect^'of work-study^ are actually negative among those re- 
, , ceiving minor grarlt su|iport: an increase in dfopout probabilities of 6% 
for both sexes. ^ 

The effects**6f grant support' 9isp appear to depend on students' work- 
study status. For men and womeriV any benefits4!2£^ grant support dis- 
appear among students participating in work-stjudy. Ftjr men, m work- 
study, major grant support versus no grant has no effect on dropout 
probabilities, whereas receiving minor support is associated with a 9% in- 
^ crease fn dropout probabilities; This interaction between grants and work- 
study is even more ^ramatic among women. Thus, even though grants 
have no consistent overall effect, among womery'^^ori work-study programs,, 
major grant support ik associated with a 6%, increase and minor grant sup- 
port with a 15% increase in dropout probabilities. 

Thus, grants in combination with'work/*'st(idy mawnot make effective 
financial aid packages. |n particular, work^study andfsmaU grant support 
may represent an unwise combination financial aid. 

Loans and Work-Study. Participation in work-study programs is posi- 
tively associated with dependence on loan support. Only 1% of the men 
*'who receive no -loan support during their freshman year participate /in* 
work-study programs, compared with 6% of those who deceive major loan 
support. The corresponding percentages for women are 3% and 1 1%. 

The effects of participation in work-study appear to depend heavily on , 
the student's loan status. For the. student receiving major loan support, 
participation reduges the chances of dropping out (13% for men and 5% 
for women). However, participation appears to have a negative effect on 
persistence (10% increase in dropout rates for both men and women) if 
the student receives Only minor-+oan support. 

Grants, Loans, and Work-Study. Receiving all three forms of financial 
aid is closely associated with the income level of.the students' parents. 
Among low-income students, 1.3% of the^men and 3.8% of the women 
receive some support from grants, loans, and wof|<-study programs dur- 
ing the freshman year. Comparable percentages among middle-income 
students are 0.3% and 1%, respectively,. for men and women; among high 
income students, lessthan 0.1% receive support from all three sources. 

Because of the small numbers of students involved, it is possible to ex- 
amine the simultaneous impact of these three sources of aid only among 
students from low-income families. Receiving support from federal work- 
study programs seems to increase persistence most (8% for men and 18% 
for women) when the low-income student has neither grant nor loan sup- 
port during, the freshman year. But work-study is associated with in- 
creased dropout rates (6%f6rTnenlmy 10% for women) if the low-income 
.student has major grant-support coupled with minor loan support. How- 
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ever, yvorkn^tudy and majpr loan support have positive effects on persist- 
ence, rqgar'clless of the degree of grant support, if any. 

The particular types of financial aid which make up any student's 
packagig may be important to the ability to complete college. While the 
complexities and ambiguitjes of this study underscore the need for more 
in-depth research on thfe Tmpact of particular packages, certain prelim- 
inary generalizations seem warranted. 

♦ First, grants in combination with loans do not make particularly effect- 
ive finqpcial aid packages. In particular, a conibination of small amounts 
of grant and , loan support seems unwise. Second, a combination of 
work-study programs with small grant or loan support is also not recom- 
mended; Third, the most effective combination appears to be substantial 
loan support and work-study! 

a 

% 
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Conclusions 

The evidence indicates that the source and amount of financial aid can 
be Important factqrs in the student's ability to complete college. Al- 
though many of the findings must be regarded as tentatjve because of data 
limitations, several general conclusions seem Overrented: ^ 

1. Receiving support from parents for college expenses generally en- 
hances the student's ability to complete college. This^facilitative effect 

"occurs among students in all income groups, except women who come 
from high-income brackets. For them, receiving parental support appears 
to contribute negatively to college persistence. 

2. Stu^lents who are married when they enter college persist better if 
their spouses provide major support for their college costs. If the spouse 
is only able to provide minor help, however, tVie effect is reversed, and , 
the student is better off having no support. Among students who marry 
after entering college, assistance from the spouse facilitates persistence, 
regardless of the amount. > , 

3. Scholarships or grants are associated with small incrS^5^in student 
gersistence rates. These beneficial effects are corvKned largLelylo women- 
from low-income ^families and to men from middl^ncodfe families. The 
amount of the grant support appears to be a maj(3^ factor {©'^student per- 
sistence, particularly among black students. 

4. RelJance on loans is associated with decreased persistence among 
men in all income groups. Among women, the effects are^ highly variable, 
depending upoh th6 amount of the loan and the income level of the par- 
ents. Reliance on loans is associated with increased persistence among 
black students attending predominantly white colleges. - 



' ' 5. Participation in federal worl<-study programs seems to enhance stu- 
. ] dent persistence, particularly afDong women and blacks. Work-study has 
A its most consistent positive impact ampng students from middle-income 
families. 

6. Reliance on savings' or other astets appears to decrease the student's 
chances of finishing college. This etfect was observegl among, both men 

e snd women, and among blacks attending predominaritiy white col leges-/ 

7. Reliance on Gl bill support is negatively associati&d with^.student 
persistence, although the coVifounding of such support with betng a vet- 
eran makes it difficult to determine Whether this aid as Such is related to 
persistence. . ^ ^ • 

8. Support from ROTC stipends is strongly associated with increased 
student persistence. * ' , » " • <, • 

9. > Analyses of various financial aid packages involving combinations bj 
grants, Idans and work-study produced findings that may haye important 
policy implications. In general, any form of aid appears to be molt. ef- 
fective if it is not combined with other forms. This is-particularly true of 
work-study progjjams, whiqh ten?! to lose their beneficial impact when 
combined with grants or loans, mis loss is especially marked among^w- 
income students. Similarly, grants ar^. most effective if the studenf hasno 

, loan. The only combination associated with greater persistence is work- 
study and major (rather than minor) loan support, * 



Policy Implications ^ * 

Becausethis study focuses intensively on the single outcome of student 
persistence in college, the following suggestions and recommendations 
are based implicitly on the assumption that decision-makers want to mini- 
^ mize students' char/ces of dropping out. It goes without saying, of course, 
that almost any/dfecision must simultaneously wei§h other outcomes for 
which no data^re presented here: for example, other asiDectS of tiie stu- 
dent's development (satisfaction with the college, knowledge gained from 
the educational experience, and so forth), as well as the relative cost of 
different alternatives and programs, possible side effects of each, £fn<ithe 
constraints operating in the decision process'. The consumer qf these' 
findings need not necessarily assume that dropping out is always detri* 
mental to all studehts. There are cases where ^e student's personal de- 
velopment is clearly enhanced by leaving college. What thi^]study does 
assume is that large numbers of administrators, policy-m'aker^ and stu- 
dents have a legitimate interest in understanding the financial circum-, 
stances .that lead a student to drop out of college and/that they mSy. 
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^ Several qualifications /about the following recommendations should 
be kept in mind. First, i the recommendations are not necessarily appli- 
cable to all types of students attending all types of postsecondary insti- 
tutions. The data were obtained from full-time students enrolling for Xhe/ 
first time in traditional' collegiate Institutions. Students wha aspire only 
to an associate degree or to no degree^erei;?xcluded. 

. Second,^ some.findings may not apply to, students who are married at 
callege entry. Although in a^few instances it is possible to point to spe- 
cific factors that influence married students dififerently from single stu- 
dents; the small Wmber" of married students precluded>a full-scale sep- 
arate study of them, m co|iicast, students were studied separately by sex 
- and Vace, gnd all resulWtnafapply uniquely to men or women as well as 
to black or'vvhite studeptrare noted 

. • Implications for Institutional Administrators^ Financial did can be uti- 
.fc -iized in numerous ways to reduce ^udents', chances df dropping out. 
However, because of the rhany constraints imposed on.State and federal 
.finartcial aid' money (the bulk of the aid to students)j|institutions tiave 
^relatively Ijttle discretion in aw^ding such funds. The current federal 
.Basic Edueatipnal Oppoftunity Grant (B€OG), which for the 1974-75 
-freshmen represents {he most common single source of grant support, is 
based^rictly on an independent determination of student financial need. 
Many ^s^tate scholarship programs— the second most likely resource for 
these ifreshmen— are similarly oujtside^he control of individual institu- 
tions. Perhaps tl;te largest sources of discretionary financial aid for indi- 
vidual institutions are internal funds (such as tuition and endowment 
. income) and funds from the Higher Education Act of 1965: work-study, 
loans, and grants^ Institutiorts have the responsibility for combining these 
latter funds to create "packages'"' of financial aid. » ' 

For institutions with sonrie djscretionary dollars, several uses^can maxi- 
JTiize the beneficial rmlDact on student persistence. ^Vhere possible, loans 
shoUld be avoided in favor of oth^r sources,, p^rticiitgrly fof men. Al- 
.thougK grant support is associated with small increases in persistence; it 
MS, of course, an expensive form of aid compared with loans. Work-stuc|y 
programs, Oniversallv effective in contrijbuting to greater student persist- 
ence, can also be exp^sive, but there is some-return jn that usefut service 
is performed by the working ^udent. Work-stud^ .Appears to have its 
greatest impact among low-income students when it is /70f combined in a 
package with-grant or loan support. 

Institutions should consider financial aid packages cautiously. Modest 
support from several sources simultaneously is generally associated with 
" somewhat reduced chances of persistence, whereas support from a single 
source (a loan is the main exception) is generally associated wjth in- 
creased chances of persistence. While the meaning of these findings is not^ 
entirely clear, financial aid officers wo,uld be well advised to undertake 
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more systematic research on^ the effects pf different amdjJnts andlcom- 
^ binations of financial aid. ^ y 

Implications for Policy-Makers. Most undergraduate financial aid comes 
from public funds appropriated by city, stat^, anrf federal l^lslatures. The^ 
\ jDurpose is basically twofold: to permit more istudents to attenrisQ^LIfege 
and to enable them to earn the degree. " . ' ~ * . 

Certainly the most cilear-cut.firiding is the positive impact of student 
erfiployment on persistence. Participation in federal work-study programs, , 
as well as other pn-oarnplis work, benefits both men and women, as well ' 
as blacks andi whites. (fThe impact is especially pronounced ampng blacks 
' at both black and white, colleges.) While grants also appear to increase 
the stticlent's chance^ of dompletlfig college, the effects are generally 
srft^illet; than for vvor^. Depending on th6 third major category of finan- 
cial aid,-^rep&yable loanj^appears to decrease the man's chances of com: 
pletirtgcQll6g^,Vresul^ 

Those whb set fthancial aid policy and determine how resources will . 

- be allocated. 4!i9ce certaih dilemmas. Assuming that they^wlll eventually be 
repaidy Idahs repnesent a relatively inexpensive source of aid, t)ut they are 
apparently thei lefad^^^ stujdents to' complete college. In- 

■v »deed, men:^^^^ with no aid than with loans. Student em- 

. ployment .1$ the .most effective way to rnaximize persistence, a finding 
which reiiiforcfeS Qther research^ (Astin,*1975) suggesting that any pro- 
gram thst^lnvQ]^ the studppit actively in campus life decreases attrition. 

wPoWcV'^ftiak^ might push for a greater investment oi financial aid in 

■'%?tpandihg student work opjportunities should keep.in mihd these quatif i- 
catiipnst first, the place- of -work. Jobs on campus a?e clearly superior to 
0?f*d0lifipus employment, although off-campuj-erhployrrl^nt can be effec- 

- . tivfe lf the stdbent is not married, if the work is less than'full- tinie, apd if. 
thf:^ff-campus job "becomes part of the student's established pattern of 
''irciivities.ciuring the freshman year. Second, the number ofhours worked* , 
l\j<3ire thah'20 hours a week, particularly foj* women, not.bniy eliminates , 
the beneficial effects, pf jobs, but also reverses the effects to ihe pdint 
whpre thfe;studept is better off not working at all. I 

Caution should be exercised in developing financial aid packages. Stu- 
dents who depend on more than one source 'of aid during the fj^eshman 
year have increased chances of dropping out compaK^d'with students who 
' depend heavily on. a single source such as grants. Ih a sense, thep, suQh 
sources as workrstudy or grants lose their effectiveness if they are provid- 

• ed jn^ relatively small amounts to make up a total package of aid. Com- 

* plex interactiton among the variaSles-type and 'amount of financial aid. 
need, and college costs-make it difficult to say whether there are ways 
that various types of aid can be packaged so as to'jsnhance rather than 

> /inhibit the student's chances of fiQishingx^ollege. Considering Jthe com- 
/ plexity of the problem and the large sums involve^ policy-makers might 
consider allocating a fraction of such aid to systematic 'research oh these 
interacting faci^rs. Such research would almost surely'proyide 9 better 
empirical basis for developing future policies. 
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